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The concept of instructional l#?Jership is 
constrained by social conventions that derive from a technical notion 
devoted to managerial rather than educational ends. This paper 
analyzes (1) assumptions held about leadership and instruction, (2) 
these notions in other contexts and practices, and (3) effects of 
such practices on the lives of teachers. The notion of leadership is 
devoid of educational purpose because moral discourse has been 
abandoned for the technical discourse of managerialism, so that 
education is regarded as a production process. In the development of 
industrial capitalism, the most successful alternatives to owner 
control of the production process have been based upon bureaucratic 
systems of rule specification, incentives, and task evaluation. That 
schools were not matching production of knowledge with the wider 
society was presented as a managerial problem, to be solved by 
translating technical knowledge rapidly into the schools. The 
accompanying ideology has led to a deskilling of teachers* 
traditional craft and a reskilling in terms of managerial work, but 
with restrictions on responsible autonomy. A theory of educaicion as a 
form of cultural politics will recover it" essential social and moral 
basis. (CJH) 
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A Cultural Perspective 



INSTOJCriON, SUPERVISION AND THE LIVES OF TEACHERS 

I have been asked to speak about the contribution critical theory might 
nake to the study of Instructional Leadership. What I have to say is far fron 
a fully worked out approach to the issue. Indeed, v*uit follows is but a 
sketch of What such an analysis might look like. However, there do seem to be 
a mittoer of themes vftiidi mi^t be worth pursuing. 

One of the fundamental premises of critical theory is that ideas and 
pra±ices can best be understood within the socio-histOi.ical ocwitext of their 
use. That is, how people think and act is in large measure constructed by the 
nistoriccil residues and the socisd necessities tney have inherited. Ihis 
being so, the first thing to do in looking at the notion of Instructional 
Leadership is to examine the social oonventicxis vlhich constrain our 
understanding of the topic and to attenpt to assess hew such conventions might 
influence our practice. 

In order to do this I would first, like to direct attention to our 
constructicai of the notion of Leadership in educational administration and to 
the notion of Instruction. Following this I would like to place such notions 
within the context of more widespread social practices in other institutional 
contexts. "Hiird, I would like to make seme ccratients on the variety of effects 
of such practice on the lives of teachers • Finally, I would like to oownent 
on the understanding of leadership which emerges fron an understanding of 
education as a form of cultural politics rather than as ci process of technical 
production. 
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TF.ADERSEgP 

The notion of leadership that informs discxxirse in educational 
administration is curiously devoid of any notion of educational purpose • 
Since the nineteen sixties v*ien the current definitions of educational 
administratis were theorised on the basis of functicxialist sociology and 
bdiaviouristic psychology, schools of educational administraticxi and 
leadership have largely abandoned the moral discourse of educational purpose 
and opted for the technical discourse of bureaucratic rationality (Bates, 
1980; Rizvi, 1986) . As an examination of any oontaqporary text in educational 
adkninistration shows, the preoccupations of those respcwsible for the formal 
training of principals and si?)erinten(dents are with sudi notions as 
management, organisation, authority, motivation, jcib-satisf action, 
decisicn-naking, iirplementaticxi, ocnmunicatiai, ooordination, s\?)ervision, 
evaluation, accountability. Not one of the fundamental concepts vAiich are 
used to theorise the practice of educational administration is an eduoatkyial 
concept. What, we might ask, does sudi a theoretical universe iitply for our 
construction of the notion of Instructional Leadership? 

p^iriy clearly, restricting our discourse to such a theoretical universe 
precludes our thirilcing of Instructional Leadership (or axry other kind of 
leadership in schools) in educational terms. If the discourse of educational 
administrators has been ocxistructed so as to preclude the oOTisideratiai of 
moral and cultural purpose in education then the only available conception is 
a technical one. Wfe should not, therefore, be surprised that those hundreds 
of studies of principal behaviour inspired by Idintzberg and his colleagues 
show that principals have little concern with educational matters and seen 
almost to be incapable of taking part in educational (as opposed to 
managerial) forms of discourse* 

If the discourse of leadership has been dominated by the language of 
Q nanagerialism, of bureaucratic rationality, then so has the practice of 
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ediicational adtninistrators. They have been cjonstantly urged to emulate the 
"sucx:essful' practices of business and industry. Despite Dewey's warnings 
(Dewsy, 1910) and Callahan's dcx:umentation (Callahan, 1%0) of the pernicious 
and destructive ccwisequences of transferring the cult of efficiency from the 
arena of industrial productiOTi to the arena of cultural politics, the cult of 
bureaucratic rationedity has had a pervasive iitpact on education. Indeed 
notions of managerialism are ubiquitous among educational administrators 
largely because the accdemics v*K)se work has formed the theoretical discourse 
of the field since the beginnings of the theory movemait, sean to have 
suffered a massive social and historical amnesia regarding the cultural 
purposes of education. 

INSTOUCTIOW 

If the notion of leadership that informs the discourse of educational 
administrators is a managerial notion derived fron the world of material 
(industrial) production, then What of the notion of instruction? This also, 
has been characterised by a placemmt within the discourse of managerial. ism. 
If education is conceived as a production process rather than as a form of 
cultural politics then the notion of instruction enqoloyed can be expected to 
follow a logic similar to that of industry, lhat is, conception and execution 
will be separated (Braverman, 1974), tasks will be ordered sequentially and 
hierachically, became separated in time and place, and the logic of their 
relations will be invisible to most of those aigaged in the labour of 
production. As Berger, Berger and Rellner have suggested, the logic of the 
production process, v*ien allied with bureaucratic raticxiality, produces a form 
of consciousness which separates means fron ends, purposes for action, values 
from behaviour (Berger, Berger & Kellner, 1973). Vfake (1979) has shown the 
effects of this form of logic on the structures and processes of schooling. 

Hie notion of instructioi involved in ideas of instructional leadership 
is, then, one associated directly with notion of production, llirough sudi a 



notion the substance of educaticxi can be deoontextualised; the ocxic^tion of 
ends divorced fran the execution of means; the sequences and hierarchies of 
activity can be presented in ways which depoliticise the activities of pupils 
cind teachers alike, presenting educaticm as an activity that was politically 
and culturadly neutral. Through the notion of 'instructicMi' education can be 
stripped of its symbolic, ci'ltural significance. The conplex, cultural 
substance of education can be stripped to the fundamentals of the naked 
curriculun. Cultural ideals and the ocxiflicts between them can be displaced 
by en^tesis or production of the technical skills of "the basics*. Successful 
instructicxi can be defined in terms of technical efficiency in producing in 
perils a mastery, not of ideas and action, but of unrelated skills. 

The notion of Instructional Leadership depends upon the social 
construction of Leadership as a form of managerialism and of instruction as a 
production process. Neither definition is in any way justified by recourse to 
a form of educational discourse, but is derived from notions originating 
outside the arenas of educational theorising. The major sources of such ideas 
can be traced to the developiient of managerial techniques of behavioural 
control of workers and to dianges in the organisation of the production 
process with the development of advanced ce^italism. While Braudel (1982) has 
shown that sudi changes have their roots in a form of market capitalism 
stretdiing back into the medieval period, nost of the changes with which we 
are concerned occurred in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 

Vte are only recently beginning to understand the nature and extent of the 
transfoxmation of everyday life produced by these changes. Several accounts 
of the alterations in the forms of social control of the labour process have 
been produced. Perhaps the most original account is that provided by 
Braverman (1974) }Jho suggested that the developmoit of industrial capitalism 
was based not so much on technical advances in production methods, but rather, 
upon alterations in the management practices vAiich removed control of the 



production process from the hands of artisans and relocated it in the hards of 
cwners. Similtaneous with this process was the deskilling of the workers. 

Friednan (1977) has elaborated Braverman's analysis to argue that 
resistance to the separation of concepticxi fron executicxi and the accorpar^ing 
managerial strategies of deskilling and increased control braig^t about 
alterations in the strategies of managers. In particular, management devised 
techrlques whicii maintained nenagerial control but granted workers limited 
forms of responsible autonon/. In the early period of capitalism this was a 
legacy of the craft unions but under later ca4)italist forms responsible 
autonomy was a self conscious managerial strategy designed to preenpt worker 
resistance. It can areadily be seen that such a oonoeption is e^licable to 
the work of teadiers. 

Bc*>^ds (1979) presents a further reconstruction of Braverraan's thesis, 
suggesting that three successive forms of worker control have emerged in the 
developtient of advanced capitalism: sinple, technical and bureaucratic. 
Siiqpla control is characteristic of small firms C5)erating in a competitive 
market where management exercised arbitrary, personalised forms of domination 
of workers. This form of control characterises much of the nineteenth 
century. Oaring the early period of the twentieth century the growth in the 
size of firms made such techniques of cx^trol ineffectual, leading to a nuriber 
of experiments with alternative forms of control. After many unsuccessful 
strategies management devised systems of technical control which inooiTporated 
control into the technology of the production process. This form of control 
is epitomized }3y the assenbly line. VIbrker resistance to such forms of 
control, especially following World War Two led to further attenpts to develop 
alternative strategies of control. Generally, the most successful of these 
alternatives have been based upon bureaucratic systems of rule specification, 
incentives and sanctions, related through mechanisms of continuous vork task 
evaluation. Finally, then, the form of control abstracted by Weber from his 
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analysis of government, and by Poucault in his analysis of priscxis and schools 
has beocme the paradign of control of the production process. 

Burawoy (1983) has extended these analyses further by suggesting the need 
to distinguish between 'the labour process conceived of as a particular 
organization of tasks and the political apparatuses of production ccxiceived as 
its mode of regulation* (Burawoy, 1984 p. 589) . Such a distincticxi is 
convenient for our discussicxi as it paradlels the distinction between 
Instruction (that is the praticular organisation of tasks of production) and 
Leadership (the political ajjparatus of regulation). I shall ocroe back to this 
issue later, but would now like to turn our attentiai to the forms of control 
historic£d.ly enployed in mass education syst.enos. 

THE ERAMEWMK OF OOWTROL 

My original fomulation of this issue in edix:ation was based upon two 
analyses. TJie first was concerned with the increasingly syribiotic 
relationship between profession£d and bureaucratic structures of control in 
edu(:ation and else<*iere (Bates, 1980a). The second, more elaborate attanpt 
was to produce a periodizaticxi of the forms of control in education 
correspondixig to the technical forms of si?5ervisi<xi available to managers. 
This thesis (Bates, 1980b) suggested that administraticxi in education could 
usefully be conceived as a system of social ocxitrol and that 'the bases of 
such control, initially bureaucratic, have shifted through procedures of 
psyctvDlogical control towards techniques of ideological oontrol* (198Qb 
p. 47). That is, three periods of managerial control were hypothesised in 
education. Hie first, (Bureaucratic) phase corresponded with the early period 
of the establishment of mass eduf ation. UrAike the transformation of 
production in industry which brought . nt the destruction of craft unions and 
the deskilling of artisans, mass education systems created a nay class of 
worker - the teacher. For the most part the teachers created by the mass 
ERiC «i^*3ation system were largely unskilled already, g 



In Australia the situaticxi may have been scxnewhat extreme but was rot 
entirely atypical of other systems elsev^ere. As one contenporary observer 
describad the early Australian teacdiers, they were apparaitly 



with very rare exceptions, vulgar, illiterate, sottish 
adventurers; the refuse and insolvent outcasts of seme trade or 
mechanical occupation . . . perscxis of the most worthless 
character who had formerly been ccxivicts and v*io v^e notorious 
drunkards. (Smart, 1977 p.7). 



The difficulty facing the developers of mass education was how to produce 
a moral transfcaniiation in the children of the working class through means of 
such a deg^ierate teaching population. The ideal was, as Johnson suggests, a 
romantic one. 



Supervised by its trusty teacher, surrounded by its playground 
v^l, the schcx>l was to raise a new race of working people - 
respectful, dieerful , hard^rking , loyal , pacific and 
religious. (1970 p. 119) 



Hie only option available to the managers of such systems was the 
production of an essentially bureaucratic system for the control of teacher, 
and therdjy of pupil, behaviour. Indeed, v*^t developed was 



an elaborate system of task-specification, standardised, gi^aded 
and ordered in terms of content, and eoi equally elaborate and 
sta n da r dised system of behavioural control kept in place by 
routine and standaridsed inspecticxi and reinforced by rewards 
and punishrcnts such as payment by results promotion and 
mianissal. (Bates, 1980a p. 51). 



Ihe virtue of such a system was that 



It allowed the nass socialisation of children into the norms of 
industry, docility and obediance throu^ the processes of 
control exercised over the behaviour, pedagogy and knowledge 
enployed by teachers. (Bates, 1980a p.52). 
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Such systems of control have been argued by Beeby (1%6) to be characteristic 
of the early stages of developnent of most mass systems of education. Such 
systems of control clearly ejchibit both of Buravgoy's characteristics: a 
specific form of prodacticxi in the organisaticxi of tasks and an acccnpanying 
political apparatus of regulation. 



FROM BUREAUCRATIC TO PSYCHOLDGICftL CXJWTROL 

The early decades of the twentieth century saw a shift in the basis of 
control in mass education systems fircm a purely bureaucratic form towards 
tediniques of psychological control based on the testing movement. The advoit 
of scientific psychological tests cdlowed the developnent of more subtle forms 
of control in schools. They were acoaqpanied by a new variety of ideas about 
ability and talent v*iich legitinated the aspirations of an increasingly 
organised and militant body of teacixers and administrator The 
identification of differoxjes in talent and ability through such means 
appeared to offer a scientific basis for the formulation of educaticxial 
practice and logically required a rejection of the standardised and uniform 
techniques of task ^)ecificaticxi and managerial control currently in place. 
They produced the grounds for both teacher resistance and for shifts in 
managerial techniques of control of the educational process. 

What eventuated over the first half of the twentieth century was a form of 
both technical and political control of education v*uch allowed a degree of 
* respcxisible autonomy' to teachers but which also was capable of evaluating 
teacher performance in new viays and, most iiiix)rtantly, provided a technology 
which replace direct forms of ccxitrol with indirect fonns of ccaitrol of both 
teadiers and ptqpils. 



A precarious system of moral ocxitrol was supplanted by a 
scientific means of psychological control which determined the 
eventucd life chances of children . . . new techniques of indirect 
Q control (through ... teating and classification) were ^dded to 

FRir the direct fonnB of control through infifpection, and assessment. 

^i^^ (Batast 1980b p«53) 
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Hie availability of such new techniques of control of production and 
politics coincided with a massive expansion of educaticxi systems (indeed they 
may have made such expansion possible) . It is inportant, therefore, to see 
the historical emergence of the monstrous amy of psycholatietricians as an 
inportant stage in the develcpnent of indirect and powerful techniques of both 
b^iavioural and scciad control. 

FROM PSYOmXilGftL TO lEEOLOGICMi OOWTROL 

One of the major claiit© of the psychological controllers was that they 
could sciaitifically identify talent of various kinds and assist in its 
allocation to appropriate occtqDational (and therefore social and ecoronic) 
destinies. Hie aii|x>ssibility of doing so cxi a just and equitable basis, free 
of cultural and class biases became increasingly apparent during the sixties 
and sevaities, res^J-ting in a collapse of the moral justificaticMi of such 
practices. (But not, it must be acknowledged, any major decline in the 
utilization of such techniques of control, v^ch are, it must be adnitted, 
administratively cOTvenient, even though morally and educaticxiftLly 
indefensible) . 

More iitpoiiiant than the oolle4>se of the ethical justification for the use 
of culturally and socially discriminatory practices of psychological control 
was a widespread notion that schools were not keeping up with the rates of 
change in the production and utilizaticxi of kncwledge in the wider society. 
During severed decades of the post war period western societies have been rife 
with accusations that educational practi.ce is anachronistic. Hie problem has 
been presented as a managerial prcblan ot ensuring the nev/ and prodactive 
technical knowledge develqped in caitres of research and development is 
translated as rapidly as possible into the work of schcx>ls. 

Techniques of bureaucratic or psychological control have c^peared to be 
inapprcpriate to such demands. They sinply do not produce sufficiaitly rapid 
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transfozmations. As a result, a third form of control has been instituted - 
Ideological control • As I have suggested elsev^re 



Ihe form of such ideological control is nov well established* 
Initially, massive funding provides an institutional base for 
the developnent of a new curriculun. A group of curriculim 
e3^)erts is brought together and initial materials are produced. 
These are 'trialled' with teachers ... The effectiveness of the 
matericds and program is evaluated and modifications are made 
Hie materials are packaged, usu£dly in multi-media form, 
and a large scale marketing exercise is undertaken, involving 
mass-media, teacher journals, teadier-^raining institutions, 
locad authorities short course and sdx>larship taraining 
opportunities. Thus the curricular materials and the pedagogy 
they demand are sold to the profession. 

llirou^ such techniques the culture of the teaching profession 
is reshaped ideologically. The iiqportant point about such 
develcpnents is that their form provides both a more rapid and 
surer way of influencing teacher practice. This is because of 
the persuasive nature of the control processes being used. 
Bather than direction and stqpervision, a sibtler *band wagon* 
effect is created v^ch defines what 'good teaching' is about, 
and creates divisions within the teac^iing population bet^^een 
those ^ft)0 Icnow about and enploy the new cuzricular technique and 
those who do not. StatuB is therefore redefined in terms vAiich 
are ideologically produced and manipulated. (Bates, 198Gb pr55) 



The effect of ideological forms of control is, cxice again, to support and 
extend administrative techniques of control through the specification of both 
a technology of production and an associated form of political regulaticxi. 
Again, \4iile greater responsible autonomy is promised, its parameters are 
clearly delimited emd involve a further deskilling of teachers in terms of 
their traditionatl 'craft' and a reskilling in terms of managerial work (see 
Apple, 1973). 

None of these fouoa of control is nutually exclusive. They exist side by 
side and are more or less influential in various schools and systents. They 
are contested in various ways and managers, teachers and pipils modify their 
practices during negotiations over conflicts. As the historical conditions of 
the schools alter as a result of changing socied oonditions the balance and 
enchasis on various techniques of technical and managerial- control alter. It 
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is# for instance possible to dete' *: pressures towards the reestablishmait of 
bureaucratic foxins of ccxitrol in the current period v*ien the decline in the 
status and ra^Rrds of teaching and an increase in the power of managers Wher^e 
there is an oversi^aply of teachers conbined vdth declining rolls is evident • 
(Ball and Goodson, 1985) 

If the periodisation and mix of these techniques of managerial control is 
sona^iat antoiguous , the existence of such forms is not . Ihe question 
therefore, is v*iat influence such forms of control have on the practice of 
instructional leadership. 

INgraUCTIOMftL I£ADERSEgP AND THE LIVES OF TEaCHEFS 

If Instructional Leadership is contextualised within the analysis of forms 
of social control practised in and on schools, then it is quite possible to 
see it as an interpretive practice v«iich liiflcs various forms of social control 
with the lives of teachers and cJuldren. It is my contention ichat it does so 
largely throu?^ the control of the three fundamental message systems of 
schools: curriculun, pedagogy and eval'iaticr.. Moreover, as the evaluati<xi 
systana has been subjected to external foons of psychological control and the 
curriculun system to outside forms of ideological ccxitrol and as mandated 
outoomes have increasingly been specified in these areas it seems likely that 
current transformations in control designed to 'inprove' the vork of schools 
will tocus on the pedagogical message systems of schools. Shryth (1984, 1986) 
in his excellent analyses of tne practices and effects of clinical sipervision 
has already suggested the increasing importance of the supervision of pedagogy 
as a control technique. It seems likely that the renewed interest in 
Instructional Leadership noted by Donnoyer (1986) is also indicative of a 
focussing of interest on the least controlled of the schools message systems. 

What teachers may well be esqperiaicing as interest in their pedagogy 
increases is an intensification of pressure to conform with particular 
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instructional nodels vAiicii are determined . ^ resear/hers as 'nore effective'* 
Principals and Instructional Leaders of various kinds are likely to be subject 
to increasing barrages of inforraation on "sixx:essful" instructional tediniques 
and be urged to ensure their adoption by teachers* Systems of sanctions and 
rewards (incentive systems) will be introduced to reinforce the adcption of 
the new tedinic^es and to engineer a political apparatus of regulation which 
will parallel the particular organisation of the tasks of educational 
production specified by the esqperts. 

Such develofments are likely to lead both to an increasing erohasis on the 
jgic of bureaucratic rationality (Rizvi, 1986) and to further restrictions on 
the responsible autonary of the teaching profession. It may well lead to 
further develcpnent of v*iat Webb (1985) calls status panic among teachers • 
Moreover, such develc|inents are certain, in m/ view, to furtiier develop a 
technical notion of educational practice ^^ch is devoted to managerial rather 
than educational ends. 

What, one mi^t ask, is the alternative? Ihat is the svibject of another 
paper - but the core of that alternative is the attempt to theorise and 
practice a form of schooling situated within the notion of education as a fom 
of cultural politics. This is fundamental to the recovery of the noticxi of 
education as a social and moral activity and its release frcm the burden of 
techniced forms of nenagerialism vhich reduce education the forcible 
iiqpositic^ of a naked curriculim devoid of purpose and detached from the 
cultured purposes of teachers and pt(>ils. This is not a rhetorical 
observation inspired by a particular ideological position. Rather it is a 
reaction to the aqpirical observaticm that, despite our worst efforts 

Children's and teacher's parent cultures inure them to and 
activate them for the conflict they encounter in the schools; 
and the social relations of sdiooling inure pupils and teachers 
to and activate them for the conflic±ual social relations they 
encounter elsevAiere. Schooling cannot be conceptually sneqpped 
off from the aocied totality. Ihe 8dx)ol is a oonflictual web 
O of inter-relationships and this is part and parcel of the 

ERJC oonflictual web characterising the enaenoble of social relations 

within oapitalin. (Risebonxigh, 1965 p.261) 
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